ADDRESS. 


« The School must be next to the Church, for in schools 
men are trained to be preachers, rulers and citizens ; and 
God must be heail of the Schools, for he 8ustains us all.”* 
Such was suhstantially the utterance of that most remark- 
able man of his age, the immortal Marrix Lutnzr. Nor 
have his countrymen been forgetful of his injunction, for 
Germany has long since been proverbially known as the 
land of education and science. It 1s true, before the days 
of Luther, other nations could boast of Universities of no- © 
bler name than those of Germany. To 8ay nothing of the 
earlier Christian schools at Alexandria, in the second cen- 
tury ; the academies established by Charlemange in the 
former part of the ninth century ; and the monastic 8chools; 
history presents to our notice 80me Universities, properly 
80 called, prior to the Reformation. These institutions, 
| however, are of modern date, and derived their name from 
their containing a combination of the several faculties of 
law, medicine and divinity, for the purpose of teaching the 
studia universalia, or unwversal 8ctences. The previous Mo- 
nastic and Aulic schools had taught the 77ivm, embracing 
grammar, dialectics and rhetoric; and the Quadrivzum, in- 
cluding music, arithmetic, geometry and astronomy. But 
the universities were designed to teach the whole circle of 
the sciences then known, in their special relation to the 
three professions of law, medicine and theology. Such in- 
8titutions had flourished in France, Italy, Spain and Eng- 
land, before one had been founded in the land of the Refor- 
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*Von den Concilien und Kirchen, Walch's edit., vol. 16, p. 2817. 
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mation. That of Paris was founded | in 1206; that of Padua, 
in-1221; that of Salamanca, ir*1222 ; and that of Oxford | 
probably at the close of the thirteenth century. But the 
fourteenth century witnessed the foundation of several 
German universities, namely :—Those of Heidelberg in 
. 1346; of Cologne, then belonging to Germany, in 1388; 
of Erſurt in 1389. In the fifteenth century were founded 
those of Leipsig in 1409 ; Ingolstadt, 1410 ; Rostock, 
1419; Greifswald, 1496 ; Mainz and Tubingen i in 1477; 
and the great Lutheran school of the prophets, Witten- 
berg, in 1902. - By these and other umiversities of more 
recent date and more extended influence, such as those of 
Jena, Helmstedt, Giessen, Kiel, Halle, Goettingen, Bonn 
and Berlin, as well as by her highly improved free school 
system, Germany has vindicated to herself a position of 
the first rank in regard to literature and science through- 
out the civilized nations of the world. . No, it will not be 
denied by competent judges, that in educational institu- 
tions of every grade—from the stately university with 
her thousands of students, down to the humblest village 
school house, in which the rudiments of German grammar 
and arithmetic are taught, the land of Luther has left all 
others in the rear; although the civil pressure which warps 
her political instructions , and the unjust fetters. thrown 
around all kinds of zericultaral, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial enterprise, bind down the business talents of the 
people into hereditary, stereotyped forms. This influence 
reacts upon all relations and pursuits of life, and makes 
the Germans a people of thought 'rather than action; of 
book rather than of practical wisdom ; 0 that there 1s as 
much truth as fancy in the declaration of one of her own 
distinguished sons, Richter, who when comparing her 
with other nations, said, * 7he empire of the seas belongs to 
the British, that of the land to the Prench, and that of the 
air to the Germans.” It is but too true; the profoundest 
gpeculations of her philosophers often carry them into the 
remote and undefined regions of abstraction, where they 
vanish in obscurity, and are lost in an intellectual VACuum. 

_ Here in this land of liberty, the place of refuge for the 
Poor and oppressed of all nations, millions of Germans, 
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with their descendants, have found a resting place, and con- 
stitute an important element in our American population. 
As to their industry and integrity—have they not become 
proverbial? Have not our fathers here demonstrated 
their power to convert the wild and howling wilderness 
into fruitful farms, into thriving towns and prospreous cit- 
ies, 80 that-whilst Pennsylyania 3 is hailed as the keystone of 
our political fabric, she 1s also justly regarded as the gar- 
den of our proud and flourishing republic? In her appa- 
ratus to train and elevate the intellect of her rising gene- 
ration, she did indeed, for a season, rank rather with the 
indolent Southern States, than with her enterprising and 
intelligent sisters of New England. But Pennsylvania 
has waked up from her slumbers, and 1s applying her en- 
_ ergies manfully to the long neglected work. For many 
years past she has had an enlightened, efficient system of 
common 8chools in operation, which is rapidly eleyating 
the character of her population, and strengthening the 
foundations of our Commonwealth. Thanks to the noble 
hearted GeokGE Wore, then occupying the chair. of her 
chief magistracy, who exerted all his personal and official 
influence to carry the measure, when he knew the price 
of 8uecess was his political death! And thanks to that 
highly gifted and tried friend of education and of human 
rights, THappeus STEVvENns, whose glowing eloquence bat- 
tered down the walls of legislative prejudice, a: . carried | 
the system in triumph through the representative halls ! 
Now, also, our State can hoast of no less than half a doz- 
en respectable colleges, and several others growing into no- 
toriety. Even here in this vale of Shamokin, of which, 
except a few Moravian miss1onary reminisences, We had, 
until of late, scarce heard, save as one of nature's cahi- 
nets for coal and other minerals, we are this day to lay 
the foundation of a Collegiate Institute. 
And is this an enterprisze worthy of encouragement ? 

Will it repay to the county, and the church of God, the 
time, the talent and money .expended on it? Is this large 


._ as8embly convened to celebrate an-event of real interest 


and value, or are they deluded by false impressions, cher- 
ishing expectations destined to be disappointed ! 
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ADDRESS. 


« The School must be next to the Church, for in schools 
men are trained to be preachers, rulers and citizens ; and 
God must be heail of the Schools, for he sustains us all.”* 
Such was suhstantially the atterance of that moxt remark- 
able man of his age, the immortal MarTix LutTfteR. Nor 
have his countrymen been forgetful of his injunction, for 
Germany has long since been proverbially known as the 
land of education and science. It 1s true, before the days 
of Luther, other nations could hoast of Universities of no- 
bler name than those of Germany. - To say nothing of the 
_ earlier Christian schools at Alexandria, in the s8econd cen- 
tury ; the academies establighed-by Charlemange in the 
former part of the ninth century ; and the monastic 8chools; 
history presents to our notice 80me Universties, properly 
80 called, prior to the Reformation. These institutions, 
- however, are of modern date, and derived their name from 
their containing a combination of the several faculties of 
law, medicine and divinity, for the purpose of teaching the 
 8tudia universalia, or universal sciences. The previous ; Mo- 
nastic and Aulic schools had taught the 7rimm, embracing 
grammar, dialectics and rhetoric; and the Quadrivium, 1n- 
cluding music, arithmetic, geometry and astronomy. But 
the universities were designed to teach the whole circle of 
the sclences then known, in their special relation to the 
three professions of law, medicine and theology. Such 1n- 
ﬆtitutions had flourished in France, Italy, Spain and Eng- 


land, before one had been founded in the bas of the Refor- 
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| mation. That of Paris was founded in 1206; that of Phitu, 
in 1221; that of Salamanca, in 1222; and that of Oxford 
probably at the close of the thirteenth century. But the 
fourteenth century witnessed the foundation of several 


German universities, namely :—Those of Heidelberg in 
1346 ; of Cologne, then belonging to Germany, in 1388; 


of Erfurt in 1389. In the fifteenth century were founded 


those of Leipzig in 1409; Ingolstadt, 1410; Rostock, 

1419; Greifswald, 1456 ; Mainz and Tubingen i in 1477; 

and the great Lutheran school of the prophets, Witten- 
berg, in 1502. By these and other universities of more 
recent date and more extended influence, such as those of 
Jena, Helmstedt, Giessen, Kiel, Halle, Goettingen, Bonn 
_ and Berlin, as well as by her highly i improved free school 
8ystem, Germany has' vindicated to herself a position of 
the first rank in regard to literature and science through- 
out the civilized nations of the world. N 0, 1t will not be 
denied by competent judges, that in educational institu- 
tions of every grade—from the stately university. with 
her thousands of students, down to the humblest village 
 8chool house, in which the rudiments of German grammar 
and arithmetic are taught, the land of Luther has left all 


others in the rear; although the civil pressure which warps 


| her political instructions, and the unjust fetters thrown 
around all kinds of agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial enterprise, bind down the business talents of the 
people into hereditary, stereotyped forms. This influence 
reacts upon all relations and pursuits of life, and makes 
the Germans a people of thought 'rather than action; of 
book rather than of practical wisdom ; 80 that there 1s as 
much truth as fancy in the declaration of one of her own 
distinguished sons, Richter, who when comparing her 
with other nations, 8aid, * The empire of the 8eas belongs to 


7 on Brittsh, that of the land to the French, and that of the 


air to the Germans.” Tt is but too true; the profoundest 
gpeculations of her philosophers often carry them into the 
remote and undefined regions of abstraction, where they 
vanish in obscurity, and are lost in an intellectual Vacuum. 

Here in this land of liberty, the place of refuge for the 
Poor and oppressed of all nations, millions of Germans, 
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with their descendants, have found a resting place, and con- 
stitute an important element in our American population. 

As to their industry and integrity—have they not become 
proverbial? Have not our fathers here demonstrated 
their power to convert the wild and howling wilderness 
into fruitful farms, into thriving towns and prospreous cit- 
ies, 80 that whilst Pennsylvania is hailed as the keystone of 
our political fabric, she is also justly regarded as the gar- 
den of our proud and flourishing republic ? In her appa- 
ratus to train and elevate the intellect of her rising gene-. 
ration, she did indeed, for a s8eason, rank rather with the 
indolent Southern States, than with her enterprising and 
intelligent s1sters of New England. But Pennsylvania 
has waked up from her slumbers, and 1s applying her en- 
ergies manfully to the long neglected work. For many 
years past she has had an enlightened, efficient system of 
common schools in operation, which 1s rapidly elevating ' 
the character of her population, and strengthening the 
foundations of our Commonwealth. Thanks to the noble 
hearted George Wore, then occupying the chair. of her | 
chief magistracy, who exerted all his personal and official 
influence to carry the measure, when he. knew the price 
of 8uccess was his political death! And thanks to that 
highly gifted and tried friend of education and of human 
rights, Txappeus STEVENS, whose glowing eloquence hbat- 
tered down the walls of legislative prejudice, and carried 
_ the 8ystem in triumph through the representative halls ! - 
Now, also, our State can- boast, of no less than half a doz- 
en respectable colleges, and several others growing into no- 
toriety. Even here in this vale of Shamokin, of which, 
except a few Moravian miss1onary reminisences, We had, 
until of late, s8carce heard, 8ave as one of nature's cabi- 
_ nets'for coal and other minerals, we are this day to lay 
the foundation of a Collegiate Institute. 

| And is this an enterprisxe worthy of encouragement ? 
Will it repay to the county,/and the church of God, the 
time, the talent and money expended on 1t! Is this large 
assembly convened to celebrate an event of real interest 
_ and yalue, or are they deluded by false impressions, cher- 
ishing ns algal destined to be panes 
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That the object which has convened you is worthy of 
your approbation, that a Collegiate Institute rising up mn 
your midst, and conducted on liberal, enlightened, un8ec-: 
tarian but christian principles, will scatter blessings on all 
around, and exert a salutary wfluence on the various inter- 
ests and relations of this community, we regard as a prop- 
osition of easy demonstration. 

The- prominent relations of man, whit are the foun- 
tains alike of his duties and enjoyments, may be contem- - 
plated as individual, domestic, political and religious, 

Let a comparison be instituted between the educated 
and the uneducated individual, and how striking the dif- 
ference! We must however premise, that thousands IN 
our happy land of Bibles, of newspapers, of general lit- 
erature, educate themselves in a cougiderable degree, 
whose circumstances debarred them from the advantages 
of early schools. But compare the really uneducated, 
the ignorant man with an educated or enlightened one, 
and the advantages of education will be zelf-evident. The 
former looks abroad upon the earth as indeed a great work 
of God, and is filled with confused amazement, but POS8e8- 
8CS NO adequate views either of the extent of the world, the 
structure and harmony of its different parts, or the Jaws 
by which they are regulated. He is thus exposed to the 
most ridiculous errors, and a prey to the grossest popular 
8uperstitions. His intellect may be regarded as diseased, 
and to him a College would be what Os1Maxpias styles his 
library, wwx#s earpeior, a medicine-shop of the mind.— . 
The gemus of education places a lighted torch into the 
hands of the student, and conducts | him successfully 
through the several departments of the world, and the 
different provinces in the empire of truth. It teaches 
him the proper use of his vernacular tongue, and enables 
him to clothe his ideas in correct and graceful language. 
By the aid of maps and globes, and records of antiquity, it 
conveys him over the different portions of the earth. It 
| familiarises him with their physical and historical divisions 
and the character of all the countries embraced in it. Aid- 
ed by arithmetic and the higher mathematics, it enables 
him to master the relations of space and number ; and by -. 


7 
astronomy, to extend his investigations beyond the con- 
fines of earth into myriads of other worlds, and pass almost 
across the confines of creation, *heyond the hounds of 
| flaming space, where angels tremble as they gaze.” His 
mind 1s stored with the most important and useful recol- 
lections of the past, with an intelligent and extensive 
knowledge of the present, and with interesting, cheerful 
anticipations of the future ; and if he possesses an honest 


heart, willing to follow the leadings of truth, he cannot ' 


| fail to be a far happier, as well as a far better man.— 
Even the heathen Pliny, whose literature was never illu- 
mined by revelation, nor cheered by the bright anticipa- 
tions of the Gospel, hears this decided testimony —Lit- 
erature affords me both consolation and delight; nor is 
there anything Joyful which 1s not made more 80, nor any- 
_. thing 8ad which 18 not rendered less s0 by it.”* By happy 
experience he has learned that knowledge is power. It 
_ enables him to call into requisition the various potences of 


physical nature, and make the untiring steam perform his 


various works of labor, whilst the telegraph speeds away 
with his messages to far distant communing minds. Nor 
18 1t solitude for him to be alone, for when left to himself 
he draws upon the resources of his mind, and those hab- 
its of retrospection, engendered by education, gummon to 
his converse and cause to flit across the mirror of his 
- memory an endless variety of familiar persons and scenes. 
And is he not thus far better qualified for the duties of 
80cial and domestic life? Is -he not a more interesting 
and useful friend, a more intelligent and useful member of 
- the 80cial cirele in every one of its departments ? - As 
head of a family, 1s he not better qualified to train his 
| household for usefulness and respectability in this world ; 


'and if he is himself a christian, for eternal happiness in 


the world to come? Can he not prosecute his business 


with better system and 8uccess? Can he not master his. 
profession better, and comprehend and avall himself with. 


*Pliny, L. VII. epist. 19. a 

Est gaudium mihi et solatium in litteris : nthilque tam "I est, 
quod non. per has letius fiat ; nihil tam triste, quod non per has s1t 
minus triste. 
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more 8uccess of the laws and principles of mechanics and 
of trade? Are not the most valuable improvemnts in ag- 


 riculture, manufacture, and the different mechanical pur- - 


guits, the fruits of study in the physical sciences? How 
numerous, interesting and profitable, are not the more re- 
cent contributions of this kind from-the science of me- 
chanics, chemistry, bydrostatics, hydraulics, electricity, 


galvanism, optics, acoustics, meteorology, mathematics, as- 


tronomy, &e., &c. 
Thus will the man of liberal education not only be able 
to provide for his own. household, and train them up to 


be intelligent, industrious- and usoful members of 8octety ; 


but also, by the divine blessing, have the means of con- 
tributing liberally to the support of the gospel, and ad- 
vancement of every valuable enterprise of benevolence, 
or internal improvement, calculated to promote the 


welfare of his fellow men. When, therefore, you con- | 


template the future Collegiate Institute, in full operation, 
with its hundreds of students; you cannot doubt that 1t 


will scatter blessings all around, upon individuals and 


families and on the community at large. 


Bat you are also citizens of a happy country, rejoicing 


' in the possession of the freest and best government on the 


"face of the earth, and you may well ask how will our po-  __ 
litical institutions be affected by the multiplication of Clas- 


8ical Institutions amongst us? Our civil institutions 
themselves were certainly not the product of ignorance. 
The apostles of American liberty,” the Adamses, the Jef- 
fersons, the Witherspoons, the Franklins, the Shermans, 
the Livingstons, were confessedly among the best educa- 
ted men of the age; and does not the ever memorable 
Declaration of Independence demonstrate how intelli- 
gent, yea, how profoundly they had philosophised on the 
nature of human government, and the inalienable rights 
of man? Alas that our practice even now, after the 
lapse of eighty-four years, has not yet realized the beau- 


tiful and sublime theory which they delineated! Alas 


that slaveholders and their Northern allies have acquired 


control of our national government, and that territory 


ten times the dimensions of our Commonwealth has, 1 


| 


0 
violation of that 8olemn and oft assev erated compact the 


_ of slavery: | 

But if edneation and ntelligency were necessary for the 
construction of this noble intellectual fabric, are they not 
equally requisite for its proper administration and defense ? 
Even the lowest civil officer—yea, every private citizen 
finds his duty delineated in laws, with which he ought to 
he familiar; and the more e intelligent his views are of the 


elf to move, the more accurately and faithfully can he 
direct its revolutions, and the greater snccess will attend 
the operation of the whole. But if we ascend to the high- 
er departments of our civil fabric, the common courts, the 
legislative, the superior judicial and executive branches of 
Yover nment; who does not perceive that superior intelligence 
is absolntely requisite, and, of course, ordinarily snpertor 
equcation to acquire it. What but their superior legal 
learning and tow ering talents has conferred on the judicial 
: decisions of a Chief Justice Marshall, a Kent and a Story 
__8neh profound deference ir England and America? Under 
_ these cireumstances the cause of education claims a univer- 
al interest in every hreast; and colleges, classical institu- 

tions are as indispensahle for the higher branches of science 

as common schools are for the elementar y instruction of the 

whole community. Collegiate institutions also aid in pre- 

paring men for the higher offices of our government and for 


ate your rights in courts of justice, and to cure your bod- 
ily diseases by preparing them” to study the anatomy and 
phy Siology of the linman system, as well as the materia 
medica of nature and art. SF 
It is in the halls of education, alx6, that history 1ntro- 
duces us to the nations-of antiquity, interrogates their 
experience, and dequces from it important lesxons of Po- 
litical Philoszophy and. Political Keonomy. History intro- 
duces us to the society of the greatest worthies of anti- 
quity. We commune with them on the highest interests 
E and agprrations of our common nature, Whilst we admire 
1 .. thepiety and Py of a _ the patience and fortitude 


— 


Missonri Compromise, been «Sm by them to the curse 


machinery of government, one .W hee? of which he has him- 


the several earned profes8ions. They qualify them to vindi- 
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_ of a Job, and the patriotigm and meekness of a Moxes, to 
Bay nothing of the perfect exemphtication of every virtue 
in the incarnate Redeemer; we cannot fail to profit also 
from the inflexible justice of Aristides, the patriotizm and 
magnanimity of the Brutuses, the continence of a BcIPo, 
the heroism of Leonidas and his Spartan band, as well as 
= - from the long catalogue of modern worthies, who adorn 
j the annals of Europe and America. History is phuosophy 
[ teaching by examples, and m proportion as higher grades of 
education are diffused among the , citizens, will Our / OWN 
effort at self-gavernment bid "fair to prove successful, and 
your own children he trained up to be intelligent, virtuous 
" and patriotic citizens, the pride and solace of your declin- 
ing years, the ornaments and benefactors of our beloved 
country! We do not indeed affirm that every one who 
Fecelves A collegiate education, will become intluential or 
celebrated in after life; for many a diplomaed blockhead 
has is8ned from our colleges, whom not Providence, but 
the misapplied wealth or blind affection of parents sent-- 
there. But we mean that the country is governed, directly 
or indirectly, by the strongest minds and educated intellect 
of the land, and that by bestowing on our talented sons a 
liberal education, we secure to them a portion of this all- 
eontroling, governing influence, which wields our political 
and religious destinies. And how important is it to the 
permanence of our own free institutions, that our sons who 
are 800n to administer them, should be 80 educated as to 
be qualified intelligently and suecessfully to study and com- 
i prehend the noble principles on which they are based !— 
How important that they should be able to detect every 
TT deviation from those glorious principles as set forth in our 
Declaration of Independence, principles responded to by 
. the better dictates of nature, the only polity in entire ac- 
cordance with the golden rule of christianity—with the 
law of christian love. There is but one God that rules 
among the armies of heaven and the inhabitants of earth. 
Civil rulers are to be the ministers of this God for good, 
to he a terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that do 
well. How important, then, that the law of christian love 
should he recognised by civil as well as religious rulers, 
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and that it should regulate international intercourse, as 
well as that of indiv duals. Then would every citizen and 
state recognise the. inahenable rights of lite, and liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness im the humblest mhabitant; 
then would slavery, and oppresson; and wars, and rumors 
of wars, be heard of no more among us. Then, too, would 
the influence of our consistent example exert a ten-fold 
greater power upon foreign nations, and tend to meliorate 
the political condition of our fellow-men throughout the 
civilized world. | 

But man is. also @ religious = it may gustly be 
«aid, religion is his highest interest. The christian is the 
highest style of man.” He is a moral, a responslble, an 
immortal being, having interests that pervade 1mnmensity 
and survive eternity ; and it 1s a question of highest mo- 
ment, how will these be affected by collegiate influence? 

Here we must confess, with sorrow, that different liter- 
ary institutions have exerted a very different influence on 
the community. Some of them have: been heathen al- 
tars, on which the moral and religious interests of ingen- 
uous youth were sacrificed. When infidehty presides over 
them, or a mere nominal christianity occupies the profes- 
ent chairs ; when little or no -moral discipline 1s exer- 
cised, these schools of science become nurseries of vice and 
dissIpation, and the best interests of youth are blasted for . 
time and eternity. Should such ever unhappily be the 
character of this institution, at once withdraw your pa- 
tronage and rest not until men of decidedly religious char-, 
acter again resume its control. It is now generally ad- 
mitted that colleges and. other literary institutions, in 
order to prosper and be aseful, must be under religious 
influence, must be conducted not indeed by bigots or 8ec-, 
 tarians, but by men of enlightened, liberal christian VIeWS 
and character. As these men are all connected with the 
different churches of our land, it is found that nearly all 
our best colleges and academies are prevailingly under 
the control of some one religious denomination. 

Thus, als, is this rising institution mainly the orodnot 
of Lutheran zeal and enterprise, and 1t 18 designed to be 
mainly under as kind of control. Gentlemen of estab- 
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lighed religious character, of undoubted enterprise and 
liberal christian principles, hav e, In co-operation with your 
citizens generally, founded and will direct it. God, we 
trust, will be recognised in all its exercises: "The sciences 
will be taught as departments of truth which God has cre- 
_ ated, as exhibitions of those principles and relations, phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral, on which God has constructed 
the earth, and all the myriads of worlds scattered over the 
regions of space—principles which he has partly written 
with the finger of Omnipotence on the rocks and 'moun- 
tains, the land and water, the products and inhabitants of 
our earth, and partly revealed by his inspired $ervants.— 
His inspired word will be the text-book in all religious 
 instruction; and the grand aspects of human duty and 
destiny must ever be inculcated as the highest concern of 
man; whilst the Bible, and the liberty to. study it, 18 rep- 
== regented as the basis of our civil and religious liberties. — 
Finally, the blessing of God will be ever relied on as the 
ultimate source of all-snccess, in accordance not only with 
the dictates of- revelation, but also of the sublime and im- 
pressive sentiment of Plato, g 1ven us by Seneca— Virtus 
non advenit a natura, neque « doctri na, sed a numine divino. 
Under the influence of such instructions, your Collegiate 
Institute will be a nursery of piety, as well as learning. 
Many an ingenuous youth, who came hither a stranger to 
God, will become partaker of the christian's hope, and de- _ 
part an heir of eternal life. Thus enlightened, they will 
act well their part as indwiduals. They will acknowledge 
God in all their ways, and He will direct their path.— 
They will select wisely their profess1on for life, and pur- 
gue its duties, shielded by religious principle from the 
gurrounding temptations of the world, and sustained by 
the all abounding grace of God. 

They will be the better qualified for all the duties of do- 
meslic life. As 808, as husbands and as fathers, they will 
acknowledge God in. their families and act out the pure 
and benevolent principles of that religion whose God 1s 
love. Such an education will also furmsh our happy 
country with faithful citizens, who recognising their fel- 
low-men, of all lands and complexions, as brethren crea- - 
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ted of one blood with themselves, will respect the rights 

even of the poorest, whilst they will faithfully discharge 
their civil duties as a religious obligation, hecause the 
powers that be are appointed of God to be a terr or. to evil 
doers and a praise to them that do well. Feeling their 
responsthility to Him who has devolved on them the duty 
and privilege of self-government and legislation through 
their organic reprezentatives : they -will labor to inform 
themselves on the necessities and vocation of our, country 
and the character. of existing laws. They will 8ustain 
those which they judge to be righteous, and strive tor the 
repeal of such as may be unjust, zinful and offens Ive to 
(rod. As private citizens, and still more, if called to par- 
ticipate in the higher duties of civil office, they will re- 
cognise God as the Supreme Ruler of nations, and ever 
give precedence to his precepts as the lrgher law, which no 
human legislation can poss1þly repeal or suspend. They 
will recognise- the unversal brotherhood and equality of 
all men in. civil rights, and labor within their - constitu- 
tional sphere to remove all unjust burdens and oppressive 
legislation. They ,will feel that they are bound by the 
moral law no less in their civil and political duties than 
1n private life; and such corrupt maxims of political dem- 
agogues as © that all things are fair in politics,” and © our 
country, right or wrong,” they will regard with merited 
contempt and abhorrence. In short, as republicanisxm and 
christianity are based upon the same pr inciples of /tberty, 
_ equality and fraternity, they will strive to carry out the 
8ublime and noble principles of our civil compact, as. well 
with a view to our own -happiness, as to the moral influence 
of our example in mehorating the condition of other natio1us. 

Whilst they will unite with all parties against legislation 
favoring any denomination, either Protestant or Romish, 

as the entering wedge to a umon of Chureh and State, _ 
they wall, like our rev olutionary fathers, acknowledge - 
| christianity as "the religion of the land; sustain the laws 
against the desecration of the Lord's Day, and urge the 
use of the Christian Scriptures, without note or comment, 

in our public free schools. They will be prepared to de- 
tect the deep laid schemes of tHe Romish priests and Jes- 
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wits against « our civil and religious liberties. Whilst, 
| therefore, they protect the undesigning Romish laity in 
the enjoyment of all their rights, they will guard against 
any legislative concesslons to Romish oecteatantls '8, #8 OW- 
ing allegiance to. a foreign prince, and as the natural allies 
of despotism, and enemies of hberty in Church and State. 
They will see the Papal system to be, in 1ts essential fea- 
- tures, a miserable compound of religious and political 
| despotism, incurably hostile to the genius of our Repuh- 
lic, and to the liberties not only of our citizens, but of 
the Romish laity themselves. Our fathers had cast off 
the yoke of Papal bondage in Europe and adopted a reli- 
£10n of republican tendencies, and the men enlightened on 
the 8ubject of civil and religious liberty, as the sons of 
Shamokin Institute will be, and of all good similar insti- 
tutions are, are not the men to turn recreant to the inter- 
ests of their country; They will understand the intimate 
reciprocal influence of civil and religious liberty, and see 
that despotigm in church in reneral must s00ner or later 
_ undermine liberty in the State. But the free institutions 
of Protestantism are congemal to our civil liberties, whilst 
the grand principles of Bible christiamty tend to give. 
_ 8anctity to the civil oath, promote obedience to the laws, 
and thus secure the per netuity of our happy government. 
But there 1s one institution, the highest, the noblest of 
human organizations which pertains exclusrvely to the 
Spiritual] interests of earth—the church of God. And how 
is this effected by the multiplication of Collegiate Insti- 
tutes ? If we look to the Book of God, the charter of this 
-8acred institution, even the Old Testament prophet tells us : 
«The priest's lips should keep knowledge, and they (the peo- 
ple) should seek the law at his mouth.”* And the things | 
which thou hast heard of me, (says the noble and well edu. 
cated Paul) the same commit thou to faithful men, wlio 
hall be able to teach others also.”+ *Study to show thy- 
8elf approved unto God a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” Evidently, 
then, God did not deagn his ministers to be the 3 erect of 
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ignorance, but the standard-hearers of knowledge and truth. 

Accordingly, from the earher ages, christians have gener- 

ally had some institutions to 1mpart to the rising generation 
. the higher branches of science.-Yet how great the advance 
from the s1mple catechetical school at Alexandria, in which ' 
Origen taught, to our comprehensive modern universities, 
embracing nearly a full course.of -universal science and 
literature! From the ranks of educated intellect, the 
hand of Providence has generally picked out its most 
distinguished instruments, and the high and holy duties 
of pastoral life were in every age performed with greater 
or less efficiency, as the mass of "the ministry was marked 
by a higher or lower grade of intellectual and spiritual cul- 
ture. What was it but 8uch 8uperior education that ele- 
vated the Protestant clergy of the Reformation s0 far 
above their Papal opponents, as to induce their princes 
forthwith to found several additional universities, and- to 
devote 80 much attention to their grammar schools and 
gymnasia, mainly to perpetuate a learned ministry ? In 
all these universities the theological chairs were regarded 
as the most important, s0 that they were virtually equiva- 
lent to our colleges and theological seminaries combined. It 
1s true, many faithful men, 1n all ages, have been reared 
for the ministerial life by private tuition; yet have colleges 
- and s8eminaries conferred signal advantages on the church. 
It was at the head of such ar. institution that the immortal _ 
Reformer of Wittenberg spent his eventful life, and in 


them God trained up Jonn ARNDT, SPENER, FRANKE, the 


patriarch MUgLENBERG, IK. UNZE, Scnxpr and Herts. — 
Are not all these leading intellects of the different churches 
In this country at present highly cultivated, and chiefly - 
by means of such institutions? But to bring the matter 
home to your own hearts, how much greater the privilege 
when you are seated under the ministrations of an educa- 
ted and instructive minister, than of one whose deficien- 
cies of education annoy you 1n every discourse! In short, 

it 1s a postulate of common sense that teachers must be 
in advance of the taught, if we are to entertain for them 
that respect which their office claims. As our free schools 
are oprovemng a large amount of intelligence over the 
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mas8es, a correspondent elevation of the ministerial stand- 
ard is indispensable, and therefore, also, the multiplication 
and improvement of our acadenues, colleges and semina- 
ries: © 

Such heing the various and salutary influences of liberal 
education, can you doubt your duty im regard to classical 
institutions? Do you love the individual happiness and 
_ prosperity -of - your-80ns, then-send them hither that they 
may be elevated in intelligence as becomes the rational 
creatures of God, in intelligence of the structure of God's 
universe, of the duties dev olving on us, and especially 
in a saving knowledge of the Redeemer: 

Do you desire your family circle to be elevated in inter- 
ext and happiness ? then educate as many - of your 80ns 
and daughters as you can. for the higher duties and pro- 
fessions of life, and they will return to you laden with the 
fFnits of knowledge, and exert a happy influence on all 
around them. But forget not to follow them to the Throne 
of Grace with your d: aily petitions, that He with whom 18 
the residue of the Spirit, may bless the instructions given 
to them to their eternal welfare. 

' Are you Freends of your country, and do you love those 

liberties which a kind Providence has «0 kindly. lavished 
on you, whilst millions of your fellow men are groaning 
beneath the yoke .of tyranny and oppression ? Then Pa- 
. tronise the well conducted colleges and classical institu- 
tions. Aid m multiplying the number of men amongst 
us, who, instructed in the principles of civil government 
as well as the history of nations, are qualified for our 
higher civil offices; men who, having studied the rise, 
progress and- dechne of nations, are able to discern afar 
off and avert the dangers which threaten our liberties ; 
men who shall be w orthy 8ucces80rs of a Washington, an 
Adams, a Jefferson and a Witherspoon, and he able to 
transmit our free institutions unmpaire 1 and uncorrupted 
to future generations. | 

Finally, are you ehris/tans ? And does the love of Zion 
burn in your bosoms? Are you willing to consecrate 
yourselves, your children and. your pr ofessions to the 
glory of Him who hought you with his blood ? Then be 
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ever ready to favor well conducted Colleges and Semina- 
ries, in which the unfolding intellect of ingenuous youth is 
conducted to the fountain of heavenly wisdom, and conse- 
crated to God in church or state. How loudly does the - 
want of such men rebuke our 8upineness, and call on us 
for increased activity! How does the triumphal car of 
our king Emanuel linger for want of zcalous, devoted, self- 
denying worshippers ! How are our responsibilities In- 
creased by the - ever multiplying calls of Proyidence for 
the domestic. and the foreign field! Let us all, therefore, 
gladly avail ourselves of the privilege of laboring i in this 
_cause, and show all good fidehty mn its advancement. And 
may the richest blessing of heaven rest on the Institu- 
tion, whose foundation has this day been laid. Here may 
the foundation be laid in the education of many who 8hall 
prove burning and 8hining lights of the church, and be 
prepared, after havi ing turned many to righteousness, to 

shine as stars in the firmament of heaven. And there 
- too, beloved brethren, and you too, respected fellow citi- 
zens! who have labored and contributed in rearing this 
institution, may you see that your labor has not been in 
vain, and meet the welcome. plaudit; Well done, good 
and faithful Servants, enter ye into the | Joy of your Lord. 


SHAMOKIN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


REV. R. HILL, A. B.. 
Principal and Teacher of Lanquages, dc. 


REV. C. J. EHREHART, A. M.. 


Teacher of Sciences. 


Teacher of Music, French, Drawing, de. 
MISS MARTHA HILL. 


As8istant Teacher. 


This Institution comprises three departments. 
_ A Primary, Academic and Collegiate. The course of instruction in 
these 18 full and thorough. | 
RATES OF TUITION. © | 
Paivary DEePARTMENT—Embracing Orthography, Reading, 
Penmanship, Elements of Arithmetic, Elements of Geography, 
and Elements of English Grammar, for session of 14 weeks,- - $4.00 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT—Embracing the common with high- 
er English branches, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Survey- 
ing, the Elements of the Sciences, &c., &c., per session of 14 
weeks, = $8 = re a SS <= = +. 000 
COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT—Embracing the Latin, Greek and. 
German languages—-the higher Mathematics, Civil Engineering, 
the Sciences, &c., per session of 14 weeks, . - - - - - $8.00 
The academic year is divided into three sessions of fourteen weeks 
each, the firs: commencing on the 13th of September, the second on 
the 3d of January, and the third on the 9th of May. Thus allowing 
a vacation of four weeks in spring and autumn, and one of two weeks 
during the holidays. 
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EXPENSES. 
The expenses per week for boarding will be about, - -. - - $1.624 
Room rent, per week, - += - ES SS + * 4a 
Attention to Room -por week, = - = + = - <<<. .191 
Fuel and lights per week, about -- - - - - - - - +» +: - 124 


The annual expense will range between $100 and $120. 


SIHLAMOKIN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Had its. origin in the action .of Susquehanna Conference, of Kast 
Pa. Synod, of the Ev. Lutheran Church. Though a church institu- 
tion, 1t will be conducted upon the most liberal principles. It was in- 
corporated in 1854, and 1s under the direction of nine Trustees, five 
of whom, according to the charter, must be in connection with the 
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Lutheran Church. 
The Institution is located at Shamokin, Northumberland County, Pa., 


a place celebrated for its romantic scenery, and justly famed for 1ts pure 


air and wholesome mountain water. 

Shamokin lies at the head of Shamokin Gap of North Mountain, 
which leads into one of the richest coal basins in Pennsylyania. It 18 
nearly midway between Sunbury and Pottsville, and in a short time 
will be accessible by rail-road from New-York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
inore, as well as from all the towns lying. on the Sunbury and Erie 


_ Rail Road. 


The aim and object of the institution 18 in substance : 

Ist, To awaken an interest on the. subject of education in Northern 
[ nk ania, and especially in the Lutheran Chureh. ' 

2d, To induce many young men to give themselves to Christ and 
labor for the coming of his Kingdom as Ministers of the Gospel. 

34, To give them a thorough classical education, ' \at- Jeast as far 1 as 
the junior class, to- those who wish to graduate, and 

4th,..'To give a good and substantial English education to those who 
wish to become useful men and women in Society. 
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